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Is Universal Military Training Necessary 
for Our Defense? 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

_ Good evening, friends. We are 
‘happy tonight to be in Memphis 
| as the guests of Lowenstein’s, one 
jof the South’s finest department 
stores, and Station WMPS, owned 
by one of the Nation’s outstanding 
industries, Plow, Inc. I am es- 
pecially glad to be able to substi- 
tute as moderator for my friend, 
George Denny, with whom I was 
formerly associated. 

Mr. Denny wanted so much to 
be here in Memphis for this broad- 
cast, but was unavoidably detained 
at the last minute in New York. 
He will be back with you again 
mext week in his familiar role 
when Town Meeting originates 
from Beaumont, Texas. 

You will remember that thirteen 
days ago, on March 17, President 
Truman, in the midst of a critical 
world situation, appeared before 
Congress to ask it to revive Selec- 
tive Service and to adopt a plan 
of Universal Military Training. 

- Hearings on these two important 


proposals began immediately and 
they will be hotly debated during 
the next few weeks. This is a 
debate in which you and I should 
have a part. 

The military training proposal 
cuts into every home in this 
country. It has special meaning 
for the high school and college 
boys who are at or near the pro- 
posed training age. It is of vital 
concern to their parents. It is a 
question that is close to the vet- 
eran. 

In fact, in a world even now 
engaged in what is so aptly called 
a cold war, none of us can avoid 
meeting squarely these matters of 
security and preparedness. 

The debate in Congress will 
revolve around the report of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on military training. Briefly, 
the plan would mean the induction 
into special training units each year 
of approximately 850,000 boys be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20. 

These boys would be given basic 


training for the first six months. 
To fill out the remainder of their 
year of service, they would elect’ 
one of a number of options, such 
as enlistment in the National 
Guard, or other choices in scien- 
tific and educational fields. 

The question is; Do we need 
now, for our national defense, a 
training program of this kind? 

To present both sides of the 
issue we are fortunate tonight to 
have as our speakers four able au- 
thorities, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, editor of Christian Herald; 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin; and Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, president of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

First, let’s hear from Dr. Poling, 
editor of Christian Herald, who 
has just returned from the Grand 
Canyon in Colorado, where he con- 
ducted the Sunrise Service on 
Easter Morning. Dr. Poling was 
a member of President Truman’s 
Advisory Committee on Universal 
Military Training. Dr. Daniel 
Poling. (Applause.) 


Dr. Poling: 

I believe, Senator McCarthy and 
Dr. Rainey, that military training, 
universal and compulsory, as 
recommended by the President’s 
Civilian Advisory Commission, is 
necessaty for our defense. I be- 
lieve that it is imperative now. 

The heaviest attacks on UMT 


have been made by those who have 
insisted upon confusing Universal 
Military Training with conscription 
and the draft. The call of the 
Government for UMT and a draft 
vindicates the good faith of the 
President’s Civilian Advisory Com- 
mission. 

More important, it further em- 
phasizes the imperative need of 
UMT both as a plan for the Na- 
tion’s defense and as a program 
toward peace. 

Dr. Compton and I believe that 
standing alone it is inadequate for 
the Nation’s defense, but without 
it there can be no adequate de- 
fense. It is an essential element 
imperatively required in an inte- 
grated program of national secur- 
ity: first, to safeguard the United 
States, and, second, to enable us 
to fulfill our responsibilities to the 
cause of world peace and the suc- 
cess of the United Nations. 

It is a step towards universal 
disarmament. It is against war 
and toward peace. A weak America 
would more quickly destroy the 
United Nations than any possible 
withdrawal from it, or direct at- 
tack upon. it. 

Just as war could not be isolated, 
peace cannot be. For us, the assur- 
ance of national security and the 
promise of world peace are one. 

If we object to this training in 
principle because it is universal and 
compulsory, then we are bound to 
raise a voice against taxation and 
education, where within the defini- 
tion they are both universal and 
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compulsory. But, if in another 
ctisis we induct the trainee with- 
out training, he would again be- 
come the hapless victim of his 
country’s sad neglect. 

UMT as recommended has been 
demonstrated by the experimental 
unit at Fort Knox. It provides 
moral safeguards for civilian train- 
ees, with opportunities for reli- 
gious guidance under the several 
faiths, and with recognition of the 
status of the conscientious ob- 
jector, unique in the history of the 
Nation’s defense. 

Military authorities are commit- 
ted to the Fort Knox program. I 
am convinced that it can be gen- 
erally applied. I will support no 
bill that does not include these 
moral safeguards and religious op- 
portunities. A nation’s defense 
must be, first of all, mental, moral, 
and spiritual, and the peace of the 
world holds with these. 

A religious faith is a mightier 
bulwark for a people than armies 
and fleets, but such a national de- 
fense program as we recommend is 
as imperative as is a police force 
for a community. When we ask 
for ourselves no security we would 
not share, then, men and women, 
the bulwarks of freedom are 
doubly strong. 

Here are my arguments in a nut 
shell. Senator McCarthy and Dr. 
Rainey, I shall be interested in 
your answers. 

UMT is necessary for our de- 
fense because without it we cannot 
bring the National Guard and the 
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organized reserves to strength. 
Despite the most successful volun- 
teer recruiting program in the his- 
tory of this or any other country, 
our defense forces are approxi- 
mately 350,000 below minimum 
strength fixed two years ago. 

It is necessary because without 
it civilian components cannot be 
made efficient and the next war 
would be a civilians’ war. All 
would be in and all should be pre- 
pared. : 

It is necessary because without 
it in a crisis full mobilization will 
involve costly and perhaps fatal 
delay. It is necessary because with- 
out it in any crisis we would lack 
trained manpower for civilian de- 
fense. UMT is not a plan to create 
a mass army. It is a scientific an- 
swer to the question, “How can 
America find and train specialists 
for a possible atomic world crisis?” 
Universal conflict would require 
universal mobilization and univer- 
sal mobilization without universal 
training would be confusion, panic, 
and disaster. 

It is necessary for our defense 
because without it we cannot set 
up a working partnership between 
the civilian and the military—a 
dynamic intelligent unity for na- 
tional and world security. . As 
recommended, it provides an over- 
all civilian administration with two 
civilian commissioners, a_ third 
from the armed forces, and with 
a civilian executive administrator. 
All military training, Senator Mc- 


Carthy, would be where it belongs 
—with the armed forces. 
Finally, UMT, as recommended 
is mecessary because training saves 
lives. In two wars, the United 
States has committed its sons to 
danger and death unconditioned, 
unprepared. Again and again on 
the Western Front in World War 
I, and over the whole earth, on 
land and sea and in the air, in 
World War I, I. saw young 
Americans unconditioned, undis- 
ciplined, unprepared, brought to 
the front and thrown into com- 
bat. To again repeat that failure 
—to again repeat that failure— 
would be for me a mortal sin. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Dr. Poling. Now 
let's hear the arguments against 
military training from one of the 
country’s leading educators, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, president of 
Stephens College. Dr. Rainey has 
held a number of important col- 
lege presidencies including Frank- 
lin, Bucknell, Texas, and now 
Stephens, finding time in between 
to play a little professional base- 
ball with the Texas League and to 
direct the American Youth Com- 
mission. We are happy to hear 
his views on Universal Military 
Training. Dr. Rainey. (Applause.) 


Dr. Rainey: 

I regret to find myself in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Poling and Chancel- 
lor Compton. We have been on 
the same side of many issues but 


I cannot go along with them on 
this one. I simply do not agree, 
Dr. Poling, that this proposal is 
a step toward disarmament or a 
road to peace or a sound basis of 
national security. 


On the contrary, I think it will 
cause a loss of confidence in our 
moral leadership. It will produce 
fear of war around the world and 
encourage an unprecedented pro- 
gram of rearming. 


It places our national security 
almost wholly upon a basis of mili-| 
tary force and neglects the moral, 
political, economic, and other fac- 
tors of national security. Your own 
Advisory Committee, Dr. Poling, 
recommended a much more inclu-| 
sive program of seven other fac-| 
tors. The President’s appeal ig-) 
nores all your other recommenda-| 
tions and asks only for a draft and| 


for universal military training. 


I am representative of nearly) 
three-fourths of all American edu- 
cators of all types who are op- 
posed to peacetime universal mili- 
tary training. The educational 
forces of this country have give 
long and careful consideration t 
this issue and to the President’ 
request. 

We feel that it would weak 
those aspects of security which ar 
essential, that it would create 
false sense of security, that i 
would have a harmful effect upo 
our youth, that it is contrary t 
the basic tenets of peacetime de 
mocracy, and that it would jeopar 


dize our efforts to secure peace 
through international cooperation. 

It turns our back upon the 
United Nations and collective se- 
curity. It is based upon an un- 
sound conception of future war. 

It is highly unrealistic in the 
atomic age and repeats the his- 
torical blunder of always prepar- 
ing to fight the last war. 

It is also based upon an unsound 
conception of what our foreign 
policy should be—that of impos- 
ing our will by force. 

Its purpose, says the President, 
is to frighten and overawe Russia. 
Will it, I ask you? If Russia is 
not frightened by the greatest navy 


in the world, by the greatest air 


force, by production capacity ten 
times greater than her own and a 
huge pile of atom bombs, is it 
possible that she is going to be 
frightened by a million boys drili- 
ing and marching around in 
camps? For every boy we can put 
into a training camp, Russia can 
put three or four, simply because 
she has that many more youths 
between 16 and 25 years of age 
than we have. 


It is also based upon the un- 
sound conception that we’re fight- 
ing armies and not fighting ideas. 
It is communism that is our enemy, 
and we could win every military. 
engagement around the world and 
communism could and probably 
would continue to spread. That is 
exactly what our policy in China 
is doing today. 

We've simply got to fight ideas 


with better ideas. We’ve got to 
make democracy more attractive 
than communism or all the mili- 
tary strength in the world won’t 
save us. A billion and a_ half 
people — three-fourths of the 
world’s population—are have-nots 
and are underprivileged. They 
want bread, houses, and freedom 
from want and fear. 

Throughout our national history, 
we have been the moral champion 
of these underprivileged peoples. 
The only way we can defeat com- 
munism is to do more for them 
than communism can possibly do. 
We simply can’t win by being 
merely anti-Communist. We have 
to make the values of democracy 
more desirable and more export- 
able than those of communism. 

A lot of us, too, Dr. Poling, 
are just plain scared at the un- 
precedented subordination of our 
foreign policy and of our national 
life to the military. Never before 
have we been so much under the 
domination of the military. 

We simply do not want univer- 
sal military training for fear cf 
what it will do in further regi- 
menting the minds of our people. 
Military training and democracy 
are just not compatible. Such a 
program is on the side of military 
bureaucracy, which is the worst of 
all forms of bureaucracy. It is on 
the side of the centralization of 
power, the federalization of 
schools and colleges, and the main- 
tenance of oppressive taxation. 

The President looks upon this 


plan as an educational program. 
With the Army as the educational 
agency, our whole educational 
system would be under the military 
drill master. 

Furthermore, the cost of such a 
program would be enormous. Con- 
sider what we could do with two 
billion dollars a year—which this 
program would cost. We could 
give 1,000 colleges, two million 
dollars each year. This would more 
than double their present endow- 
ment every year. Think of it! 

_ Or we could build and equip 
and operate 2,000 hospitals a year 
and each succeeding year there- 
after. 

Or we could build 400,000 
homes a year, costing $5,000 each. 

Or we could finance 2,000,000 
boys in school each year at a cost 
of $1,000 each. 

Or, for the cost of a million con- 
scripts, we can provide from four 
to seven years of academic, pro- 
fessional, or technical training for 
these same youths. 

Finally, it is not the type of 
education and leadership that are 
needed in the world today. It is 
based upon force, which is nega- 
tive and unmoral. It is making us 
the victim of militarism, which we 
have fought two world wars to 
stamp out of the world. 

We need a faith in and an edu- 
cation for a peaceful and coopera- 
tive world—one that brings hope 
rather than hopelessness and des- 
pair. 

We need to throw our might 


and our great political prestige 
behind the high moral and poli- 
tical ideals for which all mankind 
are struggling and which they will 
all support. (Applause.) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Dr. Rainey. Now 
we will hear from Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, Nobel prize winner, 
atomic scientist, and chancellor of 
Washington University at St. 
Louis. He was a member of the 
advisory committee to the Man- 
hattan Project, and was Director 
of the United States Government’s 
plutonium research project during 
the war. As I am sure you know, 
he is a member of one of the most 
distinguished families of American 
educators. I am happy to present 
Dr. Compton, speaking to you 
from St. Louis, Missouri. Dr. 
Compton. (Applause.) 


Dr. Compton: 

Like Dr. Poling, I also consider 
universal training to be an essen- 
tial part of our program of na- 
tional defense. I share with Dr. 
Rainey the view that our best de- 
fense lies in preventing war from 
occurring. But I must add that 
peace itself is not enough. Certain 
values are wotth more even than 
the risk of life. Among these 
values are freedom and justice. 

So, on the one hand, we en- 
deavor, even to the point of using 
force, to prevent developments 
that would lead to major wars; 
and, on the other hand, we en- 


courage developments that should 
help to establish a stable peace. 

At the same time, we must rec- 
ognize that peace with freedom is 
ptecarious in a warlike world. 
We must be prepared to fight a 
war successfully if it should come. 
The penalty for unpreparedness is 
that of Czechoslovakia or China; 
the penalty of defeat is that of 
Poland or Germany. 

Let me point out where univer- 
sal training fits among the factors 
that contribute to the Nation’s 
safety. These factors may be di- 
vided into four: 

First, there’s armed defense. 

Second, there’s political adjust- 
ment to provide mutual protection 
and to encourage healthy inter- 
change between nations. 

Third, you have the promotion 
of international business, cultural, 
educational activities that lead to 
closer economic ties, better under- 
standing, and greater concern 
among the nations for each others’ 
welfare. 

Fourth, you have building the 
internal strength of our Nation. 

All four of these are factors 
required to provide security. 
There’s no time for me to discuss 
the second and third of these 
factors though these are essential. 
But I do want to explain how uni- 
versal training is directly con- 
cerned with maintaining our 
armed defenses and how it can be 
important also in developing our 
internal strength. 

For adequate defense, we need 


trained men, as well as powerful 
weapons. The statement is fre- 
quently made that in the next war 
we shall fight with long-range 
weapons, and very few men will 
be required for our armed forces. 
Dr. Rainey has expressed the fear 
that armed forces might become a 
Maginot Line, in that we would 
come to rely upon our army when 
it is really inadequate to protect 
us. In fact, the reverse is true. 

Both long-range weapons and 
men are needed. We are now rely- 
ing so completely on our powerful 
long-range weapons that we do. 
not have the armed manpower 
strength to prevent the kind of 
imminent aggression that can’t be 
stopped by atomic bombs or even 
by airplanes and navies. We are in 
danger of getting in difficulty be- 
cause we are relying on weapons, 
not men. 

One of the most important de- 
fense values of atomic weapons is 
their availability for retaliation 
against aggression. If we make it 
clearly known that forcible restric- 
tion of the freedom of peoples 
within the boundaries that we 
pledge ourselves to defend will be 
considered as a hostile act, and 
that, if performed, we must re- 
taliate with atomic weapons, we 
may be able to prevent this aggres- 
sion from occurring. 

What we really need is the com- 
bination of preparedness to re- 
taliate in this manner, the presence 
of armed guards that will make 
aggression both difficult and evi- 


dent,’ and readiness to develop 
quickly a well-balanced fighting 
ferce in case hostilities do begin. 

When an emergency arises, such 
as the one now before us, universal 
training won’t supply the imme- 
diate need. Such immediate re- 
quirements are, in my view, best 
supplied by selective conscription. 
But conscription itself would be 
more promptly effective if young 
men of draft age were already pre- 
pared by a year of universal train- 
ing. 

Now, we don’t have such a 
training as a background, and its 
equivalent will have to be pro- 
vided before the new recruits can 
become effective. Our defense 
preparations are thus delayed. 

It’s my firm opinion also that, 
if wisely carried out along the 
lines of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, universal train- 
ing will improve the internal 
strength of the Nation. Thus, for 
example, we shall bring into close 
association young men of all the 
many groups of which the Nation 
is composed. The better under- 
standing that must develop when 
they are engaged side by side on 
common duties, can’t help but 
create a truer democracy. 

I know that Senator McCarthy 
will share my intense concern lest 
the American people let their love 
of peace prevent them from seeing 
the rising hazards of war until it’s 
too late, lest we take the easy 
course, and thus drift to disaster 
by unwillingness to act against in- 
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justices or to support the demo- 
cratic nations that form our outer 
bulwarks. 

We are now giving the impres- 
sion that we will not protect our 
freedom. It was lethargy like this 
that lead Japan and Germany to 
believe that we wouldn’t take steps 
to block their aggression. 

We know our own psychology. 
We know that, when we are 
pressed hard enough, we will fight 
with everything we have to pro- 
tect the freedom that we cherish. 
But others don’t know us. They 
are misled by our reluctance to 
move. 

They do not see the latent will 
to wat that rises inside of us when 
we're presented with threats and 
injuries so they carry on their ag- 
gression until we become fighting 
mad. Then war is upon us. 


This has been the history of the | 
beginning of both world wars. It | 


can easily happen again. The best 


protection against such catastrophe | 
is to make it evident that we are 


prepared, to make it evident that 
we will protect our freedom. Only 
thus can we hope to prevent acts 
ot aggression that must eventually 
lead to war. 


I consider universal training es- 


sential if we are to keep prepared | 
to protect our freedom and that of | 
those who must depend upon us. | 


(Applause.) 
Moderator Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Dr. Compton. We) 
had a little difficulty hearing you 


in the auditorium here in Memphis 
partly because of a violent rain- 
storm which just started. The noise 
on the roof masking just a bit 
your voice, so you'll have to bear 
with us slightly in the round table 
discussion which we’ll have in a 
nunute, so that we can hear you. 


Now we'll hear from one of our 
younger national legislators, Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy, Repub- 
lican of Wisconsin and member of 
the Senate’s Special Committee to 
investigate the national defense 
program. Senator McCarthy saw 
service in the South Pacific with 
the Marines during World War II 
and can speak with authority from 
the point of view of the veterans. 
Senator McCarthy. (Applause.) 


Senator McCarthy: 

Thank you. Dr. Poling, Dr. 
Rainey, Dr. Compton, and—can I 
safely say—Tennessee fellow Re- 
publicans. (Applause.) Before we 
commence a discussion of this sub- 
ject, let me make it clear I whole- 
heartedly favor the maintenance of 
a powerful military force. Per- 
haps one of our greatest contribu- 
tions to world peace will be the 
maintenance of a powerful fight- 
ing force until such time as we are 
convinced that whatever interna- 
tional machinery we set up for the 
niaintenance of peace actually will 
work. Then and only then can 
we afford a weaker military force. 

However, I do take issue with 
those who claim that peacetime 
compulsory training is the way in 
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which to make ourselves strong 
from a military standpoint. 

The vast majority of those who 
advocate a peacetime draft are 
good, honest, sincere, patriotic 
men. This, ladies and gentlemen, 
makes the whole picture doubly 
dangerous. It indicates that we as 
a Nation are still thinking in terms 
of World War I. It indicates that 
a vast number of men still equate 
national security and armed 
strength with a large reserve in- 
fantry force. 

Now in deciding whether UMT 
is necessary or wise, a number of 
facts must be kept in mind. First, 
war is the science of death and 
destruction, a highly developed 
science, a science requiring a great 
number of experts, school techni- 
cians in many lands—men whom 
we obviously cannot train in six 
months or one year’s time. 

Tonight, the world consists of 
two armed camps and the peace 
which we had within our grasp at 
the end of World War II is fast 
slipping away and as of now we 
are at war. I repeat—as of now 
we are at wat—a wat which we 
are rapidly losing—losing not only 
in Europe but, what has been less 
publicized but equally important, 
losing it even more rapidly in 
Japan and Korea. 

For the first time in history, 
Japan has members of its legisla- 
tive body who belong to the Com- 
rmunist Party—five of them. Our 
Occupation Forces in Japan have 
legalized the Communist Party on 


the theory that they will co-oper- 
ate. In this connection, let me 
say that those who expect co-opera- 
tion from the Communists must 
have completely blinded their eyes 
and closed their ears to what has 
happened in Western Europe, most 
recently Czechoslovakia. 

Likewise, the Communists have 
practically taken over in Korea, 
in the Pacific area, another nation 
which we allegedly liberated. No 
one can question the correctness 
of this picture that I have painted. 

The question which we are dis- 
cussing tonight, therefore, is how 
to win the peace without war, if 
possible, and how to win the war 
if war does come? 

This cannot be accomplished by 
weakness and indecision. As one 
of our truly great American states- 
men, Harold Stassen, once said, 
“Russia will never co-operate with 
weakness and indecision. Only 
American firmness and power and 
strength will make her co-operate.” 

Ladies and _ gentlemen, that 
strength cannot be created or main- 
tained by training a great mass of 
boys to be good squirrel hunters. 
If only the problem were that 
simple! 

Now time is short, so I shall 
not dwell on the necessity of keep- 
ing abreast or ahead of the times 
technically and_ scientifically; of 
being prepared to wage or defend 
ourselves in bacteriological and 
atomic warfare; of building up 
our air forces and mechanized 
units; of having at all times 


available, a mobile, well-balanced 
force. I believe we all agree on 
those facts. 

I would like to dwell briefly— 
and I see my time is nearly ended 
—upon one phase of our prepara- 
tion which has been completely 
neglected up until today. I refer 
to the complete lack of thought 
o1 planning for the defense of our 
major industrial areas if and when 
war comes. As you well know, if 
the United States and Russia were 
tv commence a shooting war to- 
morrow, it is not only possible 
but very probable that Russia 
would take over Iceland and 
Alaska within a matter of weeks, 
thereby bringing practically every 
major American city within bomb- 
er range. : 

A few well-placed bombs in this 
country could completely wreck | 
our communication and transporta- | 
tion systems and throw the major | 
industrial areas into utter confu- 
sion. This points up the necessity | 
of intelligently planning and then 
of properly training units for home | 
defense. 

The National Guard: could well 
serve as the nucleus from which to) 
work. By this I don’t mean a| 
National Guard merely trained to’ 
parade, but a National Guard to 
take over and supervise everything] 
from fire fighting to handling 
transportation, communication,| 
first aid, evacuation—in short—a| 
unit capably trained to meet any} 
emergency and to keep our indus-| 
try operating. In conclusion let} 


me say that the creation of a 
powerful military force ready to 
wage war upon a moment’s notice 
and the creation of an adequately 
trained home guard is a huge task 
and time is rapidly running out, 
running out while we are deviated 
from those two vitally important 


issues as we prattle about UMT. 

My good friends, the time has 
passed to dream and hope for an 
America powerful enough and wise 
enough to maintain a peaceful and 
prosperous world. Rather, we must 
now develop the power and the 
will and the driving force to make 
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those hopes and that dream come 
true. (Applause.) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 

Thank you, Senator McCarthy. 
Now if Dr. Poling and Dr. Rainey 
will join us here around the micro- 
phone, and if Dr. Compton will 
come in from St. Louis, we'll dis- 
cuss the subject a little more be- 
fore taking questions from our 
Memphis audience. Dr. Poling, 
would you like to start us off with 
a question or a comment? 

Dr. Poling: Thank you, Mr. 
Moderator, yes, I would. I ap- 
preciate the generous words of Dr. 
Rainey and I reciprocate. I’m sorry 
he’s on the wrong side tonight. 
I would like to know, however, 
why he ‘suggests the President 
ignores the recommendations of 
the Civilian Advisory Commission. 
He not only does not ignore them, 
but specifically he accepts them 
and has recommended them to 
Congress. He did not particularize 
in the recent speech, but far from 
ignoring them, he accepts them 
and recommends 
gress. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Rainey, I 
don’t know whether that’s a ques- 
tiom or a statement that you must 
answer. 

Dr. Rainey: I have a definite 
reply to that. I listened to the 
President’s speech and I read it 
afterwards, and I can find nowhere 
in that speech that he said any- 
thing about these other seven fac- 


them to Con- 
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tors in your civilian report. He 
didn’t mention them. 

Dr. Poling: Definitely yes, be- 
cause previously — evidently you 
did not read that—he made a com- 
plete recommendation to Congress 
in which he covered everything 
that was in our report. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Senator Mc- 
Carthy comes straight from Wash- 
ington and maybe can tell us about 
that. 

Senator McCarthy: I'd like to 
ask Dr. Compton a question over 
in St. Louis. 

Dr. Compton: I’d be glad to 
make my comments, if you want to 
ask me. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Go right ahead. 
Dr. Compton. You say you'll make 
a comment after he asks a question. 
All right, he’ll do that. 

Senator McCarthy: Dr. Comp. 
ton, let me ask you this. Can you 
and I agree that six months or a 
year’s training for World War II] 
would be about equivalent to six 
weeks’ training in preparation fo: 
World War I? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Compton? 

Dr. Compton: I would say thai 
six months’ training will be a ver) 
good backlog for additional train 
ing when we have to be called uj 
for a fight. It seems to me tha 
the psychological as well as th 
physical and mental training tha 
one gets is going to be worth « 
good deal more than six weeks a 
the time. The psychological prepa 
ration is important, if you’re goin; 
to get into a fight. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator Mc- 
Carthy is getting impatient. He 
wants to interrupt you, Dr. Comp- 
ton. Let’s let him him say a word. 

Senator McCarthy: Doctor, then 
do you and I agree that UMT will 
not prepare a single boy nor a 
single unit for war, that it’s not 
am emergency measure, not the 
type of measure we should under- 
take when war is imminent, but 
rather, if justified at all, it’ll be 
justified after the world situation 
levels off and there isn’t this very, 
very imminent danger of war? 

Dr. Compton: I’m afraid, Sen- 
ator McCarthy, that I can’t even 
agree to that. It seems to me that 
when war comes, you need not 
only these highly-trained men, that 
you speak of, in the fighting line— 
you do need those—but you also 
need, as you afe pointing out, 
many hundreds of thousands— 
millions—of men, right here on 
the job to defend our home fac- 
tories, to defend all of the cities 
against attack. 

If a war comes, we are not going 
to be free to stand around and 
do things as we normally would 
in peacetime. We have to expect 
the attack from abroad. 

The next war, if we get into 
it, is going to be one in which we 
are attacked. Our homelands, as 
you point out yourself, will not 
be free. That requires many men, 
but not necessarily the highly- 
trained men that go out into the 
fighting line. For that type of 
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purpose, the men who have re- 
ceived— 

Mr. Hitchcock: Do you mind if 
I interrupt, Dr. Compton, for a 
second? 

Dr. Compton: Yes, please do. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Rainey here 
has another question that he wants 
to. ask, and I think Senator Mc- 
Carthy wants to come back at you 
here. 

Dr. Rainey: No, I just want to 
keep the Doctor from filibustering. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right. 
Rainey ? 

Dr. Rainey: It seems to me at 
this point it would help a great 
deal if we'd ask this question, and 
I'd like to have Dr. Poling answer 
it for us. What are the specific 
objectives of Universal Military 
Training? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Poling, that’s 
a specific question. 

Dr. Poling: I'd like very much 
to repeat my speech, but I do not 
think there is time to do it. If 
Dr. Rainey did not hear it the 
first time, I'll give him a copy and 
he will read it. (Laughter.) 

I have this question to ask Dr. 
Rainey. I’ve been inspired by what 
he said about the vast achieve- 
ments that could come to us as a 
social adventure in this country, 
if we could spend the money for 
2,000 hospitals each year, for 
400,000 housing units, and the rest. 
I think he’ll have to lift that five 
thousand dollars a little, though. 
Two of my sons came back from 


Dr. 


the Pacific where they were in the 
Navy, and they could get houses 
for twice that amount. But my 
question is this: Dr. Rainey, do 
you oppose the expenditure of even 
vast sums of money directly for a 
military defense program? 

Dr. Rainey: This is give and 
take. You ask me a question and 
Ill ask you one. 

Mr. Hitchcock: We'll let Dr. 
Rainey answer the question and 
then we'll hear Dr. Compton’s 
question in a minute. We didn’t 
want to cut you off, Dr. Compton. 

Dr. Rainey: Ill try to answer 
his question. He ducked mine. 
I’m not in favor of spending any 
money on Universal Military Train- 
ing. I think we can spend it five 
times better on any other kind of 
program. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right. I 
think we’re going to have to move 
along and get Dr. Compton’s ques- 
tion. We may have a chance for 
you to say something later, Dr. 
Poling. Dr. Compton, do you have 
a question? 

Dr. Compton: Yes, I would like 
to ask the Senator whether he 
agrees that for the purpose of 
home defense you need men who 
do not have necessarily the full 
training that you'd have for men 
in the fighting line? 

Senator McCarthy: I can’t hear 
you too well out here in Memphis, 
Doctor, but if I understood your 
question it is this: What type of 
training do I feel these units for 
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home defense should have? Is that 
your question? 


Dr. Compton: That will do. 
Yes. 
Senator McCarthy: Well, I 


think, Doctor, a completely dif- 
ferent type of training from the 
front-line combat troops. In other 
words, let’s take my city of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. If tomorrow 
you were to start an atomic or bac- 
teriological war, you could drop 
a few bombs and knock out our 
complete transportation and com- 
munication facilities. I think our 
home guard should be trained, 
working with the engineers, work- 
ing with the railroad companies, 
the doctors, the Red Cross, so that 
if and when war comes they can 
try to bring some order out of the 
resulting chaos so that we won't 
have utter confusion in this coun- 
try. I believe that is equally im- 
portant as training boys for front- 
line rifle shooting. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, gen- 
tlemen. I wish we had time for 
more questions; I see you all have 
them ready. But, now, while we 
get ready for our question period, 
I’m sure that you, our listeners, 
will be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: You are listened to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating in Ellis Audi- 
tortum in Memphis, Tennessee. 
where we're discussing the ques- 
tion, “Is Universal Military Train- 
ing Necessary for Our Defense?” 


We are about to take questions 
from our representative Town Hall 
audience. 

If you would like a copy of to- 
night’s broadcast, complete with 
the questions and answers to fol- 
low, send for the Town Meeting 
Bulletin, enclosing ten cents to 
cover the cost of printing and 


mailing. If you would like to 
subscribe to the Bulletin for six 
months, send $2.35; for a year, 
send $4.50. Just address Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
and allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. 

Now for our question period we 
return you to Mr. Hitchcock. 


GUESTIONS PEE ASE 


Mr. Hitchcock: We are now 
ready for questions from this fine 
audience of some 4,000 people 
gathered here in Ellis Auditorium 
in Memphis. There are attendants 
in the aisles with portable micro- 
phones. Members of the audience 
are holding up number cards indi- 
cating the speaker to whom their 
question is addressed. May we 
hear first from the gentleman back 
there? Yes, sir, in the middle of 
the auditorium. 

Man; Dr. Poling, you stressed 
UMT’s religious value. Have not 
our courts recently reflected our 
collective belief that the state can- 
not safely be permitted any such 
intrusion? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Would you re- 
peat your question, please? We 
didn’t quite get it here in the 
auditorium. 

Man: You stressed, Dr. Poling, 
UMT’s religious value. Have not 
our courts recently reflected our 
collective belief that the state can- 
not safely be permitted any such 
intrusion? 
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Mr. Hitchcock: The question, 
Dr. Poling, pertains to the reli- 
gious values of UMT. Would you 
like to talk a little more to that 
point here while we get another 
question? 

Dr. Poling: 1 should be very 
glad to talk to that point, but I 
did not hear the question itself. 
May I say as in my preliminary 
statement—my opening statement 
—never in the history of the de- 
fense program of any nation have 
moral safeguards, with oppor- 
tunities for religious training 
under the several faiths, been pro- 
vided as in this program—the pro- 
gram recommended by the Civilian 
Commission—not to take the place 
of the over-all program of church 
and home and school in the com- 
munity, but to supplement that 
program — specifically a program 
for the trainee during the training 
period. If this does not answer the 
question, I am sorry I did not hear 
the question. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Ym sorry that 
we're having a little difficulty with 


noise here in the auditorium to- 
night because of the storm and so 
forth, but we'll maybe have a 
chance to come back to you a little 
bit later. Now we have another 
question out here. Will the gen- 
tleman there give us his question, 
please? 

Man: Dr. Rainey. Statistics say 
that Russia has the largest air force 
today. You say the U. S. is largest. 
Can you be mistaken? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Rainey? 
We're having a little difficulty 
with our questions here this eve- 
ning. Would you mind giving us 
part of that question again so we 
can get the trend of it? 

Man: Statistics say that Russia 
has the largest air force today. 
You say the U.S. is largest. Can 
you be mistaken? 

Dr. Rainey: If I understand it, 
he says that the Russian air force 
is larger than our own. According 
to the figures that I’ve seen our 
air force is greater than the com- 
bined air forces of the rest of the 
world put together. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right, thank 
you, Dr. Rainey. Now we have 
another question back here. Yes, 
sir. 

Man: This is a question for Dr. 
Compton. 

Mr. Hitchcock: This is a ques- 
tion for Dr. Compton, which he, 
by the way, will be able to hear 
without any difficulty, because it 
goes over the air. Yes, sir. 

Man: Would not military pre- 
paredness today require not one 


million, but perhaps five or six 
millions of men? Is that kind of 
a program really advisable? 

Dr. Compton: Military pre- 
paredness would really require 
millions of men. It requires mil- 
lions of men because if we get into 
a real World War III, it will be a 
war that will take into account 
all the strength that we have in 
the Nation. We can’t fight that 
wart without having many trained 
men. It will take years for even 
Universal Military Training to get 
an initial start for that type of 
training. It is one of the reasons, 
as I see it, why the universal train- 
ing is necessary. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Compton. Now we have a ques- 
tion for Senator McCarthy, I think. 
I see a No. 4 card over here. 

Lady: Senator McCarthy. This 
is Mrs. Lee Richardson. Doesn’t 
military training kill individual: 
ism, while compulsory study of ou 
government would strengthen in 
itiative and the will needed to re: 
turn to a constitutional democ 
racy? 

Senator McCarthy: Ym terribly 
sorry. I just can’t hear you in the 
first place, and I have difficulty ix 
interpreting that Tennessee accen 
into Wisconsin, also. (Laughter. | 

Lady: Vm from Milwaukee, to 
Senator. (Laughter and applause., 

Senator McCarthy: 1 didn’t hea 
that either. | 

Mr. Hitchcock: The humor wa 
lost on Senator McCarthy ne 
he wasn’t even able to hear th 


retort up here, but I’m sure it had 
something to do with his Northern 
Wisconsin accent. 

Lady: Weli, Pll use a Southern 
drawl. 

Mr. Hitchock: I wonder if you 
could get closer to your hand 
microphone out there and talk a 
little more slowly, so that we can 
hear you? 

Lady: Doesn’t military training 
kill individualism while compul- 
sory study of our government 
would strengthen initiative and the 
will needed to return to a con- 
stitutional democracy ? 

Senator McCarthy: I frankly 
think this question of whether we 
should have military training or 
not must stand or fall, at this time, 
upon the question of whether or 
not it will best equip us to fight 
and win World War III if it does 
come. (Applause.) There are many 
arguments for and many argu- 
ments against. I believe that’s the 
one all-controlling measure—will 
it help us to win World War III 
or not? As J have said before, I 
think it’s the most inefficient way, 
the worst way, to build up a strong 
military force. 

Mr. Hitchock: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. Dr. Poling wants to make 
a comment. 

Dr. Poling: 1 wish to add this 
to what the Senator said—there 
is another question that joins here. 
Will Universal Military Training 
help keep us from World War 
lil? I’m as much interested in 


that question as I am in the other 
question. 

Mr. Hitchock: Thank you, Dr. 
Poling. Now, Dr. Rainey wants 
to ask a question. 

Dr. Rainey: This is the question 
I’ve been wanting to ask Dr. Poling 
all evening. I would like for him 
to explain to us all how he can 
possibly say that Universal Military 
Training is a step toward dis- 
armament? 

Dr. Poling: Thank you, Dr. 
Rainey. I was afraid you would 
not ask that question. (Laughter.) 
Dr. Carl Compton, the chairman 
of our Commission, and five other 
members of the Commission be- 
long to the Commission on Uni- 
versal Disarmament. We have 
made a presentation to the United 
Nations through Senator Austin, 
our representative in the United 
Nations. We are specific. We 
believe that it will directly help 
toward disarmament—that it is a 
step toward disarmament. 

I submit to you that only a 
strong nation—a nation with some- 
thing to disarm can initiate and 
successfully promote a campaign 
for multilateral disarmament—for 
universal disarmament. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Compton, 
would you like to comment on this 
little discussion that’s going on 
at the moment? 

Dr. Compton; It seems to me 
that disarmament is one of those 
things that has no meaning unless 
you are disarming among nations 
that are comparable in power. I 


fail to see how we can expect, 
from what has happened, to find 
Russia agreeing to disarm, unless 
we ourselves are in a position 
where we can talk with vigor and 
with strength. Then we will be re- 
spected, and then only, it seems 
to me, can we expect to have a 
mutual disarmament between two 
nations. Unilateral disarmament 
is a thing that we just can’t stand 
for. 

Mr. Hitchock: Thank you, Dr. 
Compton. Dr. Rainey wants a 
final word of rebuttal. 

Dr. Rainey: If I get Dr. Poling’s 
argument, it’s this: that the way 
to disarmament is to arm ourselves 
to the teeth and then we can really 
disarm. I suppose that’s all right. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Well, thank you, 
gentlemen. I think we’ve worked 
out a way now of getting these 
questions so that we can under- 
stand them here in the auditorium. 
We have had difficulty this eve- 
ning. Here is a gentleman here 
who has a question, I think, for 
Dr. Poling. 

Man: Dr. Poling, how would 
UMT be financed, with the taxes 
now in the process of being cut 
by Congress? 

Dr. Poling: Provision for finan- 
cing UMT is part of the total pro- 
vision for the national defense. 
If UMT is regarded finally as es- 
sential and necessary, the American 
people will pay the bill. We must 
find it necessary first of all. 

I wish to say, this in addition 


to what I’ve said right now. I 
challenge the statement that UMT 
and democracy are incompatible. I 
call attention to the fact that one 
nation has had both UMT and 
universal service for 136 years and 
has been at peace that long—and 
Sweden is at least as democratic 
as the United States of America. 
They are not incompatible. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Poling. Now this young lady has 
a question. Yes? 

Lady: Dr. Rainey. Don’t you 
think that communist infiltration 
into Europe and Asia has pro- 
gressed and strengthened so that 
U. S. economic aid without sa | 
power cannot combat it? 

Dr. Rainey: 1 think we adel 
to make a clear distinction in our 
minds, as I tried to in my first talk, 
between the enemies that we're 
fighting — whether we're fight; 
ing Russia, or whether we're fight: 
ing communism. We can sto 
Russia with military strength, bu 
we certainly cannot stop the spread 
of ideas with guns and_ ships 
(Applause.) 

As I said, we may win ever 
military engagement in which w 
take part, but that is no guarant 
at all that it will stop the spreac 
of communism; in fact, I believe i} 
would even increase the sprea¢ 
of it. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Dr. Poling want 
to comment. | 

Dr. Poling: 1 wish to agree 8 | 
Dr. Rainey as to the ultima 
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triumph of ideas. Czechoslovakia, 
however, was founded upon that 
immortal truth. Something more 
remains to be said. Masaryk be- 
lieved that immortal truth. To- 
night, Czechoslovakia is the echo 
of a voice, and Masaryk is dead. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right. Thank 
you, Dr. Poling. Now we have a 
gentleman here who has been wav- 
ing his card frantically for the 
last 10 minutes. He wants to ask 
Senator McCarthy a question and 
now is his chance. 

Man: I would like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin: do you 
think, Senator, if the Administra- 
tion had been firm with Russia 
on the heels of the last war, we 
would need UMT and a full draft 
at this date? 

Senator McCarthy: Well, I get 
your question, and I gather that 
you're not a great Administration 
supporter. Neither am I, but I 
doubt whether this is time and 
Place to go into it. But let me say 
that I disagree with my friend 
Dr. Rainey who is taking the same 
side of this question that I am, 
and I disagree with Dr. Compton 
and Dr. Poling. I think we must 
decide this question solely on one 
basis—that’s this: Will UMT make 
this Nation stronger or not? Can 
you best spend the four or five 
billion dollars on training a great 
mass of men for six months or a 
year, or can you better spend that 
money training the experts and the 


technicians which we'll so badly 
need when war comes. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: We have time, 
I think, for one quick question 
from the gentleman in army uni- 
form here. 

Man: I should like to ask Dr. 
Rainey: Can our salesmanship of 
democracy—making democracy at- 
tractive—the food we’ve sent, the 
supplies we have provided, be said 
to have stopped the idea of com- 
munism in Europe? 

Mr. Hitchcock: You have about 
30 seconds now for that, Dr. 
Rainey. 

Dr. Rainey: No, we haven't 
stopped it, but that’s the only 
hope, I think, that we have in 
the future for stopping it; as I 
said, to make our democracy mean 
more to the people of the world 
than communism or any other set 
of ideas can possibly mean. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, very 
much, Dr. Rainey. I’m very sorry 
folks, but our time for the ques- 
tion period is up, even though we 
did have difficulty at the beginning 
of the period in hearing the ques- 
tions from the audience. Now, 
while our speakers prepare their 
summaries of tonight’s question, 
here is a special message of interest 
to you. 

Announcer: The demand for 
Mr. Denny’s pamphlet What Can 
I Do? continues to increase. Per- 
haps you, too, would like to read 
his answer to this question. All 
over America, people are organiz- 
ing themselves as members of 


clubs, discussion groups, lecture 
courses and political action groups 
—some good, some bad, some in- 
different. There is a great re- 
surgence of interest in public ques- 
tions on the part of the people, 
but there is as yet no educational 
pattern which has taken form in 
the field of adult education com- 
parable to schools and colleges for 
the more basic type of education. 

Our Town Hall, in New York, 
is attempting to provide a pattern 
for a well-rounded center of adult 
education using lectures, short 
courses, seminars, and making full 
use of radio and motion pictures. 
Town Hall has issued a pamphlet 
written by Mr. Denny, containing 
a simple twelve-point program for 
everyone, answering the question, 
“What can I do?” If you would 
like a copy of this pamphlet, What 
Can I Do?, send 10c to Town Hall, 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Hitchcock. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Now, gentle- 
men, we ate ready for the sum- 
maries of tonight’s discussion. We 
will hear, first, from Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy, who will review 
the position against Universal 
Military Training. Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

Senator NOON In summa- 
tion, I’m first going to briefly 
quote from Dr. Rainey. “We be- 
lieve that we cannot put our faith 
in military preparedness alone. 
There are other very important 


factors which must be considered, 
such as our political relationships 
in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and our intelligent relation- 
ship with other nations. UMT is 
based upon the unsound concep- 
tion that we are fighting armies 
alone and not also fighting ideas. 
It is communism that is the enemy 
and we could win, we could win, 
evety military engagement around 
the world and communism could 
and probably would continue to 
spread. We simply must fight ideas 
with better ideas. We must make 
democracy more attractive than 
communism or all the military 
strength in the world won’t save 
us.” 

That’s the end of Dr. Rainey’: 
quote, and I think that’s an ex. 
cellent statement, Dr. Rainey. | 
believe Dr. Rainey and I alsc 
agree heartily that the training of 
a great mass of men for six months 
or a year would no more prepare 
them to fight World War III thar 
training men for six days woulk 
have prepared them to fight rr 
War I. 

We feel that the thinking 
hind UMT is completely unreali 
tic and dangerous. If we are t 
have a powerful military force, 
must look forward, not backwar 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you 
Senator McCarthy. Now, for t 
other side of the issue, here is Dj 
Daniel Poling with his summa 
for the affirmative. 

Dr. Poling: Dr. Rainey said 
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lot of us are plain scared. Well, 
aren’t we all? But tonight the af- 
firmative presents a program not 
of fear but of faith—faith in de- 
mocracy, faith in freedom, faith in 
America, faith in a free world. But 
faith without works—is dead, and, 
realistically, if ever war comes 
again, it will be universal conflict 
with universal mobilization, and 
universal mobilization without uni- 
versal training would be confusion, 
panic, and disaster. Also, in the 
universal conflict, new and power- 
ful weapons without UMT would 
be a delusion. UMT'§ standing 
alone is inadequate, but without 
it, no other program could be 
made adequate. 

It is necessary and imperative 
now to help make America secure, 
to enable us to discharge our obli- 
gations to the United Nations and 
to promote world security. It safe- 
guards the morals of civilian 
trainees. It will save lives. Im- 
mediately it will strengthen the 
Marshall Plan. 

Finally, as supported by Dr. 
Compton and the speaker, it is 
against war, toward universal dis- 
armament and enduring world 


peace. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Dr. 
Poling, Joseph McCarthy, Homer 
Rainey, and Arthur Compton, for 
your spirited discussion tonight on 
a question of vital importance to 
every listener. Our thanks also to 
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our hosts here in Memphis, Lowen- 
stein’s Department Store and Sta- 
tion WMPS, and our special 
thanks to this fine Memphis audi- 
ence for its enthusiastic participa- 
tion in the discussion. 

Next week, Town Meeting jour- 
neys to Beaumont, Texas, on the 
second leg of its spring tour which 
will take it to New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Lexington, Kentucky; and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Our subject next Tuesday will 
be “How Can We Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Russia’s Expansion in Eu- 
rope?” Our speakers, Allen W. 
Dulles, New York attorney and 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Committee for the Mar- 
shall Plan; the Honorable Ellis 
Arnall, former Governor of 
Georgia; Robert St. John, former 
foreign correspondent, and author 
of the new book The Silent People 
Speak; and James Frank Dobie, au- 
thor and former professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Texas. 

Be a Town Crier yourself, and 
use the modern Crier’s bell, your 
telephone. Call your friends and 
remind them to tune in next week 
when George V. Denny, Jr., will 
return to moderate another im- 
portant discussion. Make your 
plans to be with us next Tuesday 
and every Tuesday at the sound of 
the Crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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